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DESIRABLE GOODS FOR FRIENDS, 


NEAT STRIPED SILKS, 874 cts. and $1.00 per yard. 

18, 20, 22 and 24 inch COLORED BARCELONA 
SHAWLS. 

WHITE CASHMERE SHAWLS, different sizes. 
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REMOV AL. 
WM. INGRAM, 
THA DEALER, 


LONG AND SQUARE BOUND THIBET SHAWLS. Would annownce to his friends and the public, that 


LONG & SQUARE BOUND BLANKET SHAWLS. 


he has opened a New Tea Warehouse at No. 31 North 
|Second St., opposite Christ Church, Philadelphia, 


LONG AND SQUARE MIXED BLANKET SHAWLS | with a very choice selection of New Crop Teas and 
FIFTY BROWN MIXED SQUARE SHAWLS, neat/ Coffees. Those of onr friends who have not favored 


Borders. 
200 YDS. GRENADINE, for Friends’ Caps. 


us with their orders since our last reduction, will 
please call and examine our large stock of New 
Teas, and taste before buying, as we always keep 


600 YDS. BROWN AND MODE CASHMERES, fine | the kettle boiling on our Sample-table, so that we 


at 624 cts. 
BROWN AND MODE MOHAIRS, FOR FRIENDS. 
3-4 and 6-4 MODE FLANNELS, FOR SKIRTING 
AND SACQUES 
OLIVE BROWN FRENCH MERINOES, from 75 cts. 
up. 
PLAIN SHADES OF SILKS, at $1.37} per. yard. 
ONE CASE CANTON FLANNELS, at 12} cts. for 
merly 16 cts. 
ONE CASE PLAIN CALICOES, at 10, cts. formerly 
124 ots. 
JOHN H, STOKES, 
S. W. cor. 7th and Arch Sts., Philada. 


N. B.—I have on hand several pieces of fine 
OLIVE AND BROWN FRENCH BEAVER CLOTHS, 
of the best makes, and MY OWN IMPORTATICN, 
adapted to Friends, which I will close out LESS 
THAN COST, my sales not warranting me in keeping 
a line of these goods. 


PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


A full assortment of goods suitable for Friends wear con 
stantly on hand. Satisfactory fit. Terms Reasonable. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
TAILOR; 


Successor to Chas. C. Jackson. At the Old Stand 
No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


, CARPETINGS 


AND 


wide CLOTS. 
NEW PATTERNS, 


Great variety of styles in every grade of goods from 
the finest Axminster down to the Rag Carpet. All 
will be offered at lowest market prices. 


REEVE L. KNIGHT & SON, 


(IMPORTERS AND DEALERS, 


1222 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





can please the most fastidious. After Twenty-five 
| years’ experience in the Philadelphia market, I have 
|@ knowledge of the kind and quality that suit my 
| CustomersandCountry friends, and am now prepared, 
|under the new postal arrangement, to send sample 
packages of one pound to all parts of the country, 
| In making remittance by check or post-office order, 
add ten cents to the following prices for postage : 

A strong Oolong Tea for 30 cents per lb. ; a full- 

flavored, fine Oolong Tea, 40 cents; extta fine, 50, 
60 and 70 cents; Choice New Crop, this season 
Oolong, 80, 90 and $1.00; tine Chulan, in half- 
pound papers, 5 for $1.C0, or by the box, 35 cents 
|per lb.; Fine English Breakfast Tea, 80 cents; 
| Scented Pekoe, $1.00; Good Japan, 50, 60, 70, 80 
and 90 cents, Best, $1.00 per lb.; Young Hyson, 
Twankey, Gunpowder and Imperial Tea from 50 
cents to $1.00.. Fresh Roasted Coffee twice daily, 
}and ground at the counter if desired, from 20 to 35 
cents per lb. Best Rio, Laguyra, Maricabo, Java 
and British Plantation Coffees. Spicesof all kinds, 
whole or ground, in quantities to suit, warranted 
pure, at low prices. 

We shall take pleasure in sending Samples of 
Tea to our friends and customers ata distance, as 
| well as in the city, at our last reduction in prices. 
Remember 

WILLIAM INGRAM, Tea Dealer, 


No. 31 N. 2d St,, Philadelphia, Pa. 








THE REYNOLDS IRON ROOFING CO. 


Manufacturers of Iron Building Work, Zinc Orna- 
ments, Galvanized Iron Cornices, Balustrades, Win- 
dow Caps, Dormers, &c. These make low fire in- 
surance rates. Also the Reynolds Iron Roofing, 
tighter and more durable than tin or slate. Send 
for circulars. 407 WALNUT Street, Philadelphia. 
Works, Camier. 





CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades. Oil Cloth, Mats, &o. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
9p 623 «= 33: North Second St. Philada. 


JONES COMPOUND BED SPRING 


Tug Onty Dovusie SprinG IN THE MARKET. 


- This Spring has no superior either among high or 
1ow priced competitors. It consists of two coupled 
spiral springs, surmounted by independent loops 
for the reception of the slats, rendering it more 
strong, steady and durable than single springs, can 
be put into all kinds of bedsteads. Give size and 
kind of bedstead, inside of rails or sides, and we 
will send a set on trial. Can supply thousands of 
references. ‘Jones Compounp Spring” Manufac- 
tory, 226 South Second Street, Philadelphia. Agents 
can do well canvassing for this spring. 


DR. GEO. ROBERTS, 
DENTIST, 
Formerty 421 Norta Sixts Street, 


has removed to 247 North Eighth Street, where he 
would be pleased to see his friends and those in need 
of his services. 


PRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 


ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- 
man for Cuas. C. Jackson, deceased, has removed 
te 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’ 
experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he 
solicits a share of their patronage. 


GOOD BUS{NESS OPPORTUNITY. 


WHEELER & WILSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


are reorganizing their Agency Department, and can 
offer better terms than ever before given to reliable 
energetic men to sell their 


NEW ROTARY MOTION, 


FAMILY, and NUMBER 6 


MANUFACTURING SEWING MAOHINE. 
APPLY AT 


914 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADA. 


ae cee HEACOCK, 
GENERAL FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
No. 907 Fiteert Strext, Parma. 
A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins, and 
every requisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed’s 


patent Preserver, obviating the necessity of packing 
bodies in ice. tf 


ss GRAFT & JESSUP, 
(Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 


905 Market Srreat, PoivapELpHia. 
House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 
ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated. 
Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 


CLOTHES WKINGZRS REPAIRED, 
SDWIN ORAFT. 





0, ©. JESSUP 
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ARTHUR’S 
ILLUSTRATED HOME MAGAZINE 


Bright, Cheerful 
Porgressive, al- 


en _______ It is on theside of 
ways up to the 
advancing 
thought of the 
times the Home 
MaGazine takes) 
| 


| Temperance and 

true Christiag 

morality. What. 

ever is hurtfultg 

Society it con. 

demns_ without 

rank with the tear or favor ant 
makes itself feld 

in the Homes of 

odicals |the People as q 


leading and most 
day. : ; | power for good, 


influential peri- 

of 
THE GREAT HOUSEHOLD Magazine of Americaig 
more thoroughly indentified with the People in their 
Home and Social Life than any other periodical ip 
the country. 
“DEBORAH NORMAN: HER WORK AND HER 
REWARD.” A new serial story By T. S. Arranp, 
will be commenced in January. 
‘“‘FIFTY YEARS AGO; or, THE CABINS OF THE 
WEST.” By Rossetta Rice. These papers will be 
fresh and new, and of unusual interest 
HOMES for the PEOPLE, « series of admirably 
suggestive articles on Homes and how to make them 
pleasant and attractive, By Mrs. E. B. Durrey. 
““ THE STORY TELLER.” This department will be 
unusually rich. Besides an abundance of Short 
Stories, two or three serials will be given during the 
year. 


‘* PIPSISSIWAY” POTTS the inimitable delineator 
of Home Life and Character, will have an article in 
every number. 

BUTTERICK’S NEWEST PATTERNS for ladies’ 
and children’s dresses are given by special arrange- 
ment every month. 

“THE LION IN LOVE,” and “THE INTER- 
RUPTED READER, “two large and splendid 
premium engravings. One of these is sent free 
every subscriber. 

$2.50 a year is the price of “ ArrHuR’s ILLUSTRATED 
Home MaGazinz.” Jnclubs ; 1 copies for $6, 6 and one 
extra to getter up of club, $12. 10 and one extra, $20 
BaF" 15 cents must be added to each subscription for 
prepayment of postage for the year. ‘Specimen num- 
bers 15 cents in currency or postage stamps. 


T. 8. ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 


YHE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $4,427,996.69. 
The PENN is a purely MUTUAL Company. ALL 
of its surplus premiums are returned to the me 
bers every year, thus furnishing insurance at 
lowest possible rates. All policies non-forfeitable 
for their value. / 
AGENTS and CANVASSERS WANTED. Apply 
' Office, No. 921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EMPLOYMENT. 

I want 1,000 agents to canvas for the COMPLETE 
HERBALJST, and Taz Growixe Wortp. I will 
give such terms and furnish such advertising facil 
ties that no man need make less than $200 per montl 
and all expenses, no matter whether he has canvassed 
before or not. Address Dr. 0. PHELPS BROWS, 
No. 21 Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J., and fall 
particulars will be sent by return mail. 


the 
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COMMUNICATIONS MUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE TO 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 


AT PUBLICATION OFFICE, No. 706 ARCH STREET 
OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 











TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE 


The Paper is issued every week. 

The Tuirty-First Volume commenced on the 28th of 
Second month, 1874, at Two Dollars and Fifty Cents to sub- 
scribers noone’ it through the mail. To those receiving it 
through our carriers, Turee Dottars. 

SINGLE NUMBERS SIX CENTS. 

It is desirable that all subscriptions should commence at 
the beginning of the volume. 

REMITTANCES by mail should be in c#ecks, prarrs, or 
P.O. money-orpEeRS; the latter preferred. Money sent by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. 

AGENTS:—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph S. Cohu, New York. 
Benj. Stratton, Richmond, Ind. 
































OBEDIENCE THE ORGAN OF SPIRITUAL 
KNOWLEDGE, 





* This universe is governed by laws. At 
the bottom of everything here there is a law. 
Things are in this way, and not that: we call 
that a law or condition. All departments 
have their own laws. By submission to them 
you make them your own. Obey the laws of 
the body—such laws as say, Be temperate 
and chaste. Or of the mind—such laws as 
say, Fix the attention, strengthen by exer- 
cise; and then their prizes are yours—health, 
strength, pliability of muscle, tenaciousness 
of memory, nimbleness of imagination, etc. 
Obey the laws of your spiritual being, and it 
has its prizes too. For instance, the condi- 
tion or law of a peaceful life is submission 
tothe laws of meekness: “ Blessed are the 
meek, for they shall inherit the earth.” The 
condition of the Beatific Vision is a pure 
heart and life: ‘ Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God.” To the im- 
pure, God is simply invisible. The condition 
annexed to a sense of God’s presence—in 
other words, that without which a sense of 
God’s presence cannot be—is obedience to 
the laws of Love: “If we love one another, 
God dwelleth in us, and His love is perfected 
in us.” The condition of spiritual wisdom 
and certainty in truth is obedience to the will 
of God ; surrender of private will: “If any 
man will do His will, he shall know of the 
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doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether I 


speak of myself.” 

In every department of knowledge, there- 
fore, there is an appointed “ organ” or in- 
strument for discovery ‘of its specific truth, 
and for appropriating its specific blessings. 
In the world of sense, the empirical intellect ; 
in that world the Baconian philosopher is 
supreme. His Novum Organon is experience ; 
he knows by experiment of touch, sight, ete. 
The religious man may not contravene his 
assertions,—he is lord in his own province. 
But in the spiritual world the “organ” of 
the scientific man, sensible experience, is 
powerless. If the chemist, geologist, physi- 
ologist, come back from their spheres and say, 
We find in the laws of affinity, in the de- 
posits of past ages, in the structure of the 
human frame, no trace nor token of a God, I 
simply reply, I never expected you would. 
Obedience and self-surrender is the sole organ 
by which we gain a knowledge of that which 
cannot be seen nor felt. ‘“ Eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard.” And just as by copy- 
ing perpetually a master painter’s works we 
get at last an instinctive and infallible power 
of recognizing his touch, so, by copying and 
doing God’s will, we recognize what is His ; 
we know of the teaching whether it be of 
God, or whether it be an arbitrary invention 
of a human self. 

Observe the universality of the law: “If 
any man will do His will, he shall know of 
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the doctrine whether it be of God or whether 
I speak of myself.” The law was true of 
the man Christ Jesus Himself. He tells us 
it is true of all other men. 

In God’s universe there are no favorites of 
heaven who may transgress the laws of the 
universe with impunity ; none who can take 
fire in the hand and not be burnt; no enemies of 
heaven who if they sow corn will reap noth- 
ing. The law is just and true to all: ‘‘ What- 
soever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 

In God’s spiritual universe there are no 
favorites of heaven, who can attain knowl- 
edge and spiritual wisdom apart from obe- 
dience. There are none reprobate by an 
eternal decree, who can surrender self, and in 
all things submit to God, and yet fail of 
spiritual convictions. It is not, therefore, a 
rare, partial condescension of God, arbitrary 
and causeless, which gives knowledge of the 
truth to some, and shuts it out from others ; 
but a vast, universal, glorious law. The 
light lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world. “If any man will do His will, he 
shall know.” 

See the beauty of this Divine arrangement. 
If the certainty of truth depended upon the 
proof of miracles, prophecy, or the discov- 
eries of science, then truth would be in the 
reach chiefly of those who can weigh evidence, 
investigate history and languages, study by 
experiment; whereas, as it is, “The meek 
will He guide in judgment, and the meek 
“Thus saith the 


will He teach His way.” 
high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, 
whose name is Holy ; I dwell in the high and 
holy place, with him also that is of a contrite 


and humble spirit.” The humblest and the 
weakest may know more of man, of moral evil 
and of good, by a single act of charity, or a 
prayer of self-surrender, than all the sages 
can teach ; ay, or all the theologians can dog- 
matize upon. 

They know nothing, perhaps, these humble 
ones, of evidence; but they are sure that 
Christ is their Redeemer. They cannot tell 
what matter is; but they know that they are 
spirits. They know nothing of the argument 
from design; but they feel God. The truths 
of God are spiritually discerned. They have 
never learned letters: but they have reached 
the truth of life. 


Annexed to this condition, or a part of it, 
is earnestness. “If any man will do His will.” 
Now that word “will” is not the will of the 
future tense, but will meaning volition. If 
any man wills, resolves, has the mind to do 
the will of God. So, then, it is not a chance, 
fitful obedience that leads us to the truth, nor 
au obedience paid while happiness lasts and 
no longer, but an obedience rendered in en- 
tireness and in earnest. It is not written, 
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If any man does His will, but if any man hy 
the spirit and desire. If we are in 
we shall persevere, like the Syrophenicig, 
woman, even though the ear of the uniyemy 
seem deaf, and Christ Himself appear to hij 
us back. If we are not in earnest, diffiey) 
ties will discourage us. Because will is wag, 
ing, we shall be asking, still in ignorance agj 
doubt, What is truth ? 

All this will seem to many time mi 
They go to church because it is the custom: 
all Christians believe it is the established 
ligion. But there are hours—and they com 
to us all at some period of life or othe 
when the hand of mystery seems to lie heg 
on the soul; when some life-shock scattey 
existence—leaves ita blank and dreary wast 
henceforth forever, and there appears nothi 
of hope in all the expanse which stretchg 
out, except that merciful gate of death which 
opens at the end ;—hours when the sense gf 
misplaced or ill-requited affection, the feeling 
of personal worthlessness, the uncertai 
and meanness of all human aims, and a doubt 
of all human goodness, unfix the soul from 
all its old moorings, and leave it drifting 
drifting over the vast Infinitude, with an ay 
ful sense of solitariness. Then the ma 
whose faith rested on outward authority and 
not on inward life will find it give way ; the 
authority of the priest, the authority of the 
church, or merely the authority of a docu! 
ment proved by miracles and backed by 
prophecy, the soul—conscious life hereafter— 
God, will be an awful, desolate Perha 
Well, in such moments you doubt all- 
whether Christianity be true, whether Christ 
was man, or God, or a beautiful fable. You 
ask bitterly, like Pontius Pilate, What is 
truth? In such an hour what remains? | 
reply, obedience. Leave those thoughts for 
the present. Act: be merciful and gentle— 
honest; force yourself to abound in little 
services ; try to do good to others; be true 
to the duty that es know. That must be 
right, whatever else is uncertain. And 
all the laws of the human heart, by the W 
of God, you shall not be left to doubt. Do 
that much of the will of God which is plait 
to you, “ You shall know of the doctrine 
whether it be of God.”—F’. W. Robertson. 


GODLINESS. 

The following weighty expressions wert 
delivered by the late Samuel Fothergill, ina 
visit to a family of Friends in London, 1769: 

“ As you are both young in years, and iti 
probable, very probable, may be at times s 
licitous for your future advancement in life, 


‘I would just propose one thing to your seriou 


consideration, without which no one was eve? 
happy, nor any one unhappy with it. That 
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is godliness—it is the soul’s health. Godli- 
ness is profitable in all things—it is profitable 
in health; it is profitable in sickness; it ia 

rofitable in a languishing bed; it is profit- 
able in death—it initiates us into the com- 

any of glorified spirits, in the boundless and 
Poatified regions of immortality; and, my 
dear young friends, I earnestly address you 
on this occasion, with a degree of tender af- 
fection, sincerely desiring your happy intro- 
duction therein, when these few fleeting mo- 
ments of your existence shall terminate; and 
you shall be summoned to appear before the 
tribunal of immaculate purity. You are 
placed here as delegated stewards—as ac- 
countable beings to your bountiful Creator 
for every talent committed to your care; and 
your eternal interest depends upon your con- 
secrating the whole to His service, who cre- 
ated you as vewels for His honor, and to 
whose guidance and protection I warmly re- 
commend you, my beloved friends; sincerely 
wishing your establishment and growth in 
the ever bless2d and unchangeable truth, 
through the bounty and favor of our Father 
who is in heaven. 

“Godliness is profitable in all things’; 
and should it fall to your lots to exparience 
the trying and gloomy season of poverty and 
sickness, by the permission of Divins Prov- 
ideace, whose allotments are all in wisdom, 

“and directed for our benefit, where are you 
to ssek comfort for your disconsolate, afflicted 
minds but in godliness? ‘ Godliness is profit- 
able in all things’; and I most earnestly in- 
treat you to a due consideration of the im- 
importance of it. Sazek a Friend in your 
early days that will never forsake you; for if 
you apply to God in sincarity, He will be 
found of you. His Divine goodness will pre- 
serve you a3 in the hollow of His hand, and 
eonduct you through the various difficulties 
and dangers of a tempestuous world, to an 
everlasting habitation in glory. Oh! seek 
Him early above every other consideration. 
He will be a Father anda Friend when no 
terrestrial object can administer the least con- 
solation, and when every pleasant picture 
shall be stained in your view. ‘ Godliness is 
profitable in all things’—it is the soul’s 
health ; it is the never-failing support of the 
righteous under every difficulty, and the sov- 
ereign antidote to the evils of life. I could 
wish our dear youth were more generally en- 
gaged in pursuit after substantial happiness; 
that they would cultivate an acquaintance 
with their Creator in the morning of their 
days, for the sands of life are hastening to a 
close, and the evening is approaching with 
unremitting swiftness. Alas! alas! what are 
the riches and splendor of these perishing 
and sublunary objects, in comparison to our! 
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everlasting well-being hereafter? The one is 
transient, fleeting and momentary, and alto- 
gether uncertain; the other is a permanent 
fruition of uninterrupted joy and felicity for- 
ever amongst an innumerable company of 
saints and angels, and spirits of just men 
made perfect—continuing the inexhaustible 
theme of praises, dominion and worship, to 
the Sovereiga Lord of the whole universe. 
“T sincerely wish that the male head of 
this family may b2 an example to his wife in 
all godly conversation; taking her by the 
hand, and dwelling in the power, in the life 
of godliness. In love and unity with each 
other, gathering into the warm bosom of the 
Society; for I have had to remark, in my 
visit through parts of this city, many loiter- 
ing as upon the skirts of the camp, and the 
sword of Amalek has destroyed numbars, I 
beseech you, my beloved friends, to let your 
eye be unto godliness; and, although it falls 
not to the godly to be always blest with afflu- 
ence of worldly riches, yet you will assuredly 
find unspeakable consolation, resulting from 
the Divine goodness towards you, which will 
abundantly couaterbalance every worldly 
consideration. For they are not men of this 
world; they are from it, and their views are 
directed towards a batter country—aven a 
pure, holy, undefiled habitation—an house 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. 
S2ek not after riches; suffer not your atten- 
tion to ba diverted from the pursuit of virtue, 
nor to be desirous after the vain, foolish, tran- 
sitory amusements of a degenerate age, for 
all these things will terminate in sorrow and 
distress of mind, and riches make to them- 
selves wings and flee away. ‘ But godlinoss 
is profitable in all things’; it will be your 
sure support in every trial, and your never- 
failing consolation under every difficulty, and 
ultimately afford you a comfortable admission 
into the permanent joys of eternity, as a glo- 
rious and unfading recompense, which the 
Father and Fountain of unlimited mercy and 
goodnesz has prepared for all those who dili- 
geatly seek Him. Therefore, my dear young 
friends, suffer me, once more, strongly to re- 
commend you in the early part of your life 
to seek the God of your Father, the never. 
failing help of those who seek Him in sin- 
cerity. I will say this, for your encourage- 
ment, Though the heavens should pass away, 
and the earth be removed out of its place, 
though the lofty mountains should dissolve 
and be no more, yet the promises of the Lord 
are amply verified to them that fear Him, 
His fear is a blessing which makes truly rich 
and adds no sorrow with it, and will assur- 
edly attend the humble efforts of a life of 
dedication to His service, administer comfort 
under every trying dispensation of His proy- 
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dience, and be your exceeding great reward, 
for ‘ godliness is riches in poverty, and profit- 
able in all things.’ ”— British Friend. 


re 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WOMEN’S CONGRESS. 


The Women’s Second Congress met in 
Chicago on the 13th of Tenth month, Mary 
A. Livermore in the chair. It is a recent 
organization, its first meeting having been 
held a year ago. Though many of its mem- 
bers belong to the Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion also, the prevailing spirit seems to be 
patient and quiet waiting for the franchise, as 
something sure to come, sooner or later, and 
in the meantime considering subjects qualify- 
ing them, physically and mentally, for its 
right exercise. . 

The titles of the papers read were “ Fi- 
nance ;” ‘ The Physical Education of Girls ;” 
“Our Inheritance: with Reference to Pre- 
natal Influences ;” ‘The Relation of the 
Woman Physician to Society ;” “ Woman in 
Journalism ;” ‘The Science of Domestic 
Economy ;” “‘ How can Woman best Oppose 
Intemperance?” &c., showing the practical 
tendency of the Congress. 

One could but feel, when listening to 
Frances Willard reading her able paper on 
“ Woman’s Duty, with Regard to Intemper- 
ance,” and to Dr. Mary Blake, on ‘ Our In- 
heritance,” and to Mary Livermore, waxing 
eloquent, on the subject of the condition of 
poor working-women in large cities, that here 
were women whose whole heart was in the 
elevation of their sex, and in human reform 
generally. 

After each paper was read, its subject was 
open to discussion by the members of the 
Congress, and general interest was manifested 
in these discussions throughout the audience. 

Especial prominence was given to the topic 
of “ Dress Reform,” and a private session, to 
which women only were admitted, was de- 
voted to the discussion of the subject, and to 
the exhibition of articles of apparel for women, 
their inventor claiming that they combined 
utility, ease and comfort. As she has patented 
them, however, the field of their usefulness 
is much lessened. 

Dr. Mary Blake exhibited several under- 
garments, fashioned after the kind she her- 
self wore, and which were especially well 
adapted for female physicians, being quickly 
put on and off. 

While women in most parts of the civilized 
world are either groaning under the bondage 
of fashion, or else renouncing everything but 
utility in their apparel, it seems strange that 
no one has yet hit upon the happy medium, 
which shall dress women healthfully and 
comfortably, as well as gracefully. 
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The paper, “ How can Woman best 
pose Intemperance?” was one possessing 4 
great deal of present interest, as the winte 
work in that direction is soon to begin, 
Frances Willard, President of the Women’s 
Temperance Association, of Chicago, made 
some very appropriate suggestions on this 
head. She advises women, first, to be them. 
selves total abstainers from intoxicating 
liquors, in all shapes and forms, and to bap. 
ish from their tables, not only liquor itself 
but all such stimulating food as weakens ang 
vitiates the palate and stomach, and prepares 
the way for spiritous drinks. She thinks 
regenerate system of cookery would go far 
towards solving this problem. Second, not 
to administer it, or allow it to be administered, 
to infants or children as medicine. Many 4 
child has gained the reputation of being 
“such a good, quiet baby,” at the risk of ity 
future welfare in life, by the constant admin. 
istration of some stupefying potion. Third, 
to make home more attractive than the 
saloons. Too often, the boys’ room, instead 
of being cosy and pleasant, is a “ chamber of 
horrors.” With regard to her influence out- 
side the home circle, woman’s best weapons 
against intemperance are “ piety, persuasion 
and prayer.” 

A letter was read from Frances Power 
Cobbe, of England, on the subject of “Fi 
nance,” and two encouraging letters were re 
ceived from the Woman’s Association of Ge- | 
neva, and from Mrs. M. A. Baines, of Lon 
don. 

The paper on “ Woman in Journalism” 
was exceedingly practical, written, as it was, 
by the associate editor of an Indiana country 
journal. She evidently knows whereof she 
speaks, having, as she says, worked at nearly 
all branches of an editor’s business. It is her 
opinion, that journalism, as a profession, is 
more open to women than almost any other, 
and requires less time for preparation than 
other professions, while the difference between 
the sexes in qualification for it, is, if anything, 
in favor of women, on account of their quicker 
preceptions, closer attention to details, and 
more sympathetic natures. 

The Congress lasted a week, and hada full 
attendance at all sessions. Its next meeti 
to be presided over by Prof. Maria Mitchell, 
will be held in a year, probably at New 
York, when we may be favored with as able 
papers as were read at this Congress, with 
the benefit of a year’s added experience. 


W. RB 
Chicago, 11th month 6th, 1874. 
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_ To clothe the naked and feed the hungry 
is good; to teach men how to provide for) 
themselves is much better. 
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DR. JOSEPH PRIESTLEY. 


Most of our readers are doubtless aware 
that the centennial anniversary of Dr. Priest- 
ley’s discovery of oxygen was held on the 
thirty-first of Seventh month last, at Nor- 
thumberland, in this State, the place where 
he found refuge after being driven from his 
home in the old world. The following quota- 
tion from a sketch of his life is a short intro- 
duction to the interesting lecture by Dr. 
Draper, delivered in 1848, on the subject of 
this important discovery. Both the quotation 
and lecture are from the Popular Science 
Monthly : 

“Dr. Draper’s statement is as fresh and 
felicitous as if his lecture had just been pre- 
pared to commemorate the centennial of the 
discovery of oxygen, and but few will sus- 
pect, on perusing it, that it was delivered a 
quarter of a century ago, before the medical 
students of the New York University; of 
course, with no reference whatever to the 
present occasion. It was privately printed by 
the class for their own use, and has never be- 
fore been given to the public. Its perusal 
cannot fail to sharpen the interest of readers 
to know more of the personality of the re- 


markable man who made the greatest of all | 


chemical discoveries, and to whose eventful 


career there attaches so romantic an interest.” | 


PRIESTLEY’S DISCOVERY OF OXYGEN GAS. | all intelligent men. 


BY JOHN WILLIAM DRAPER, M. D., LL. D. ) 


Animal instincts, when properly considered, 
are often found to be connected with physical 
laws. Even in the case of man, his gratifi- 
cations and dislikes frequently originate in 
the imperceptible action of external circum- 
stances, and those feelings, and the impulses 
to which they give rise, are, in the scheme of 
Nature, strangely bound up with other things, 
with which, at first sight, they seem to have 
no kind of connection. 

Thus, with what pleasure the whole animal 
world rejoices at the coming of spring! There 
is a heart-felt delight, not limited to the higher 
races, but common to all. With the return- 
ing temperature, birds, and beasts, and in- 
sects, prepare for the duties of a new year, 
and everything seems full of animation and 
life. Even the illiterate man cannot look 


unmoved on the green tint stealing over the 
fields. Perhaps his sentiments may in some 
measure be connected with a perception that 
there is a promise for the gratification of his 
baser animal appetites, and that this prosper- 
ous beginning will end in the production of 
corn and wine for his use. But, behind these, 
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which are the more obvious, there are other 
cauzes for rejoicing—causes which can only 
be fully appreciated by the intelligent, and 
which have been made plain only by the ad- 
vances of the highest branches of human 
knowledge. 

How often is our admiration aroused by 
the work of mechanical artists!—the steam- 
ship, which day after dry has continued its 
unceasing and successful struggles with the 
waves, or the chronometer, which, once wound 
up, keeps on for months together its regulated 
motion. Yet how far are all these contrivances 
outdone in the mechanism of every living 
man! Of his double nervous system, one 
part, the intellectual, observes its mysterious 
periodicities, its time of activity and time of 
repose; its time of wakefulness and time of 
sleep; the other never sleeps till death, but 
keeps up its incessant action ; the beating of the 
heart, the introduction of air by breathing, in- 
volving millions of movements which never 
fatigue us, and of which we are indeed, for 
the most part, unconscious. And, now, who 
would suppose that these, the highest and 
noblest results of a far greater mechanician 
than man, are ultimately connected with the 
return of the, spring; and that, in fact, the 
continuance of the life of man is indissolubly 
linked with the putting forth of the buds of a 
tree ? 

Yet so it is; and surely we cannot spend 
an hour more profitably than in tracing that 
connection. Such studies are appropriate to 
And, when another 
| spring revisits us, we shall not find that this 
| Rowe has been entirely lost. The reflections 
'it may suggest will, perhaps, increase the 
pleasure with which we view the return of 
that great natural phenomenon. 

In thus explaining to you the connection 
subsisting between the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, I shall have, in the first place, to 
introduce an account of the great scientific 
discovery of the last century—the discovery 
of oxygen gas—an event rivaling in import- 
ance the establishment of the doctrine of uni. 
versal gravitation by Sir Isaac Newton, in 
the preceding age. . ' 

Until the middle of the last century an opin- 
ion universally prevailed thet the atmospheric 
airis a perfectly homogeneous and undecompos- 
able body ; that there is but one kind of air, that 
which we breathe, and though in mines, wells, 
and other deep and solitary places, substances 
somewhat analogous occur, they are in reality 
nothing more than vitiated forms of atmos- 
pheric air, which has gathered poisonous 
qualities from mineral exhalations. From 
the remotest times these opinions had pre- 
vailed. Many of the Greek philosophers 
looked upon the Olympian Jupiter as only 
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an an emblem of the atmosphere, and little sus-| an aura and animal spirits without end, ia of the atmosphere, and little sus- 
pected that the day would come when 


great god of antiquity would be anatomized, 
dissected, and his various parts and qualities 
displayed. How often do things which have 
struck one generation with awe become com- 
monplace affairs in another! 

It so happened that, though, from time to 
time, after the thirteenth century, different 
gaseous substances were accidentally encoun- 
tered, they all possessed the quality of ex- 
tinguishing the light of a candle, and were 
therefore incompetent to support combustion, 
and when breathed were destructive of ani- 
mal life. The doctrine that these were only 
vitiated forms of the atmosphere seemed very 
plausible, and this interpretation was received 
until the middle of the last century, when 
the capital discovery was made by Dr. Priest- 
ley that the air is not a simple substance, 
and that there is a great family of analogous 
bodies, each of the members of which pos- 
sesses peculiar properties, He completely 
broke down the ancient doctrine of the ele- 
mentary nature of the atmosphere. 


You can scarcely form an estimate of the 
immense consequences that followed this dis- 
covery. It was found rot alone to affect 
chemistry, properly speaking, it threw a flood 
of light onevery allied science. The chem- 
istry of that day was overthrown. Without 
any exaggeration, I characterize it as the 
capital discovery of the last age, rivaling in 
its importance and in its results the great dis- 
covery of the preceding century, universal 
gravitation, by Newton. Extended by the 
chemists of England, France and Germany, 
it has utterly exploded metaphysical physi- 
ology, which, taking its origin inthe dark ages, 
has been the great barrier to the progress of 
rational medicine. Whoever will take pains 
to study with attention the works devoted to 
the exposition of that ancient system, must 
be struck with the impenetrable obscurity 
in which it is enveloped. You turn over page 
after page, and the more you read the more 
-you become confured. It is a constant put- 
ting of words for things, of phrases for facts. 
Even in the hands of the most powerful 
writers, metaphysical physiology is essentially 
unintelligible; but not so with that other 
physiology which has arisen in cur times, all 
its statements are clear, precise, distinct; it 
relies on the exact sciences, such as chemistry 
and natural philosophy, because it is itself ex- 
act. The progress of all the departments of 
human knowledge is often the same. Two 
thousand years ago the pagans peopled Olym- 
pus with many gods; and so in the infancy 
of medicine the corporeal frame was peopled 
with many intangible forms—a soul, a mind, 
a vital power, an instinct, a nervous agent, 
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an aura and animal spirits withoutend. Bug 
a better knowledge of these things is fag 
teaching us the eternal truth that, as there jg” 
but one God in the heavens, so there is but 
one spirit in man; a presiding agent that 
supervises and directs all; that all the actgof 
life are brought about by the inhalation of 
atmospheric air; and that every living ani 
mal owes its so-called vital properties to the 
action of air within its system; that ther 
thus arise oxidations and other alterations i in 
the economy, so that not a movement takes 
place, nor a thought occurs, without contem 
poraneous structural changes. The introdue — 
tion of air by breathing is, I say, the funds 
mental fact in physiology ; ; nay, more, it ig 
the fundamental event in the action of the 
brain. I rest my opinions not on scientifi¢ 
facts, though they are numerous and irresist 
ible, ‘but I go at once to an authority far be 
yond all chemistsand metapbysicians. In vaig 
the physiologist asks me to deny the combus 
tive influence of air in the body, and affects, 
a fictitious fear of the tendency of euchs 
doctrine. Shall I not believe the positive de 
claration of Him who is the artificer of these. 
beautiful contrivances ?—shall we accuse the 
Almighty of materialism when He tells wy 


that “He breathed into his nostrils the breath i 


of life, and man became a living soul ?” 
The circumstances that first direct the mind” 
of a philosopher to discoveries destined 
exert an influence over the whole human rac’ 
cannot fail to be full of interest. 
the present case. It happened that Priestley, 
who resided near a brewery in the town of 


Leeds, in England, accidentally observed that” 


the beer during its fermentation in the vats 
gave forth a remarkable aérial substance, 
The flame of a lighted stick immersed init 


was at once extinguished, and the smoke | 


floating on the top of the stratum showed that 
it was very heavy, a result which was pet 


fectly confirmed by the observation that, ie” 
visible and intangible as it was, this air could 


be poured from vessel to vessel like water, 
and in the vatsin which it originally occurred 


it would overflow their edges and descend to) \ 


the floor, along which it would run likes 
stream, its course being readily tracked by 
the expedient of putting a lighted stick into 
it, and observing the extinction of the flame, 


Moreover, he found that it would dissolve in 7 
water, for, if dishes of that liquid were placed | 
where it had access, an agreeably and acidu- 
lous and sparkling fluid, suda-water, was” 
formed. And that the agent which brought) 


all these results about possessed a physiolog- 


ical potency, was proved by the fatal fact, too] 


often known in such manufactories, that if, 


accident, it was breathed, death at once took” 


place. 





So it isin” 
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The substance which Priestley thus first 
encountered was that known to us as carbonic- 
acid gas; it had already been studied under 
other circumstances by Black and older 
chemists. I mention it here because it led 
Priestley to that long-continued investigation 
of factitious airs, which was crowned by the 
t discovery of oxygen gas. 

We have seen with what acuteness Priest- 
ley detected differences between the gas just 
mentioned and common air. It is a strik- 
ing fact, verified over and over again in the 
history of science, that the most imposing re- 
sults may be presented to the acutest mind, 
and their significance and value remain un- 
detected. Priestley,in 1771, having exposed 
some saltpetre to the fire, disengaged oxygen, 
experimented with it, and even showed its en- 
ergetic power of supporting the flame of a 
candle, and yet the value of these truths en- 
tirely escaped him. Three years subsequently 
he submitted one of the compounds of quick- 
silver to the force of the sun’s rays, con- 
verged by a burning-glass, oxygen again 
escaped, and this time he secured his dis- 
covery. 

He was not long in recognizing its import- 
ance. One after another, as the properties 
were developed, the value of their conse- 
uences was apparent. First, a lighted can- 
die, far from being extinguished, burnt with 


jnereased brilliancy, and substances com- 


monly reputed incombustible, such as iron 
and other metals, were consumed as though 
they were wood. The doctrine of vitiated 
airs disappeared at once. Here was a sub- 
stance possessed of all the chemical energies 
of the atmosphere, only in an incomparably 
more intense degree. If there were vitiation 
at all, the air itself was a vitiated form of 
the gas. Then, too, he found that it could 
sustain completely the breathing of animals, 
and that, in reality, it was absolutely essen- 
tial to the discharge of that function, a fact 
which led him to apply to it the epithet “ vital 
air;” and lastly, that the atmosphere itself, far 
from being, as the ancients had supposed, a 
simple homogeneous mass, contained this 
substance as its active principle, mingled 
four times as much of another different 
y: 


(To be continued.) 





Remember that serenity recommends your 
faith and religion. If you are serene only 


when surrounded by the comforts of life, men 
will say, “It is easy to be happy when one 
has health, and friends, and wealth.” But 
when a man stands in darkness, and never 
loses courage, and is sweet-tempered as ever, 
there is a testimony to his religion which the 
world cannot mistake. 
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ABOUT FERNS. 


At a recent meeting of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, of Philadelphia, Dr. J. 
Gibbons Hunt remarked that the structure 
of the Schizwa pusilla differed widely from 
that of our other indigenous schizaceous ferns, 
viz., Lygodium palmatum, and its morpholog- 
ical elements are unlike those of our ferns in 
general. 

The barren frond of Schizea pusilla is 
marked on its epidermal surface with a double 
line of stomata, and these organs extend the 
entire length of the frond. 

The cells which make up the interior of 
this delicate fern are cylindrical and vary in 
size, but their distinctive characters lie in 
minute projections or outgrowths from all 
sides of the cells, and these projections meet 
and are articulated with corresponding out- 
growth from adjoining cells, so that the cells 
of Schizea have penetrating between them in 
every direction intercellular spaces and chan- 
nels of remarkable regularity and beauty, and 
so characteristic is this plan of cell-union, that 
the botanist need find no difficulty in identi- 
fying the smallest fragment of the plant. 

This morphological peculiarity has not been 
noticed before. R. RoBERTS. 


SASCRA PS’ 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 











I speak, my dear friend, of what I know, 
when [ say that growing old is an experience 
for which nothing can prepare us. All we 
may read about it, all we may hear, all we 
may see, will fall short of conveying to the 
inexperienced the full idea. It is through ex- 
experience only that we can realize the want 
of former power, a disability coming in upon 
us, in this direction or in that, wherefore, we 
can hardly tell, and yet a full consciousness 
of the lack leaves us no room for doubt, that 
former energy has gone and given place to a 
sense of dependence, against which we vainly 
struggle, and against which, in earlier life, 
we would surely have rebelled. We are 
obliged to acknowledge the outward applica- 
tion of the language formerly used, “ When 
thou wast young, thou girdedst thyself, and 
walkedst whither thou wouldst ; but when thou 
shalt be old, thou shalt stretch forth thy 
hands, and another shall gird thee, and carry 
thee whither thou wouldst rot.” 

Though this may be so outwardly, and 
though the experience may call for a large 
share of Christian submission and patience, 
we have great cause for thankfulness when 
we can feel that, “while the outward man 
perisheth, the inward man is renewed day by 
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day,” because the Power that ministered to 
our spiritual needs in early life, remains the 
same eternal all-sufficiency. 

Then, again, there is cause for thankful- 
ness, when we find many things, that for 
years have claimed the place of duties, now, 
one by one, gradually loosing their hold in 
this connection, until at last we feel a full re- 
leasement just when bodily ability would 
have proven insufficient for the service. 

Surely, I know what I say, for I thus 
speak from recent experience. If thou wast 
by my side, I could go more into detail than 
I wish to in my note. So I close with the ac- 
knowledgement, we are wisely and merci- 
fully dealt with by our loving Father, who 
suits His requirements to our present condi- 
tion, and ever stands ready to guide us with 
His counsel as we pass along through the 
various stages of this present life; and when 
the end shall come, and mortality is put off, 
will receive into one of His many mansions 
the redeemed spirit. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 21, 1874 


ScRIPTURE QvoratTions.—Friends, as a 
body, have always held the Scriptures in high 
estimation. They have been careful to en- 
courage their reading, and, in their Discipline, 
have based every requirement upon the pre- 
cepts found in the New Testament. No branch 
of the Christian Church has stronger claims 
to a practical belief in these writings. Their 
language is the language of Jesus and the 
apostles. The simplicity of their dress and 
address is after the pattern laid down by the 
great Exampler, and taught by His imme- 
diate followers ; so that nowhere in the whole 
range of Christian profession, can it be said 
that a greater conformity to the Spirit of the 
Scriptures is advocated. 

While this is true, and cannot be gain- 
said, Friends have never claimed the written 
Word to be the only rule and safe guide in 
matters of faith and practice for the Christian 
believer. Valuable as are the records of the 
earnest men and women, whose experiences 
are therein set forth, and vital as are the tes. 
timonies of prophets and teachers, yet we hold 
all these as secondary to that Divine: Word 
to which they all bear witness, and which is 
as much to us as it was to them, the saving 
Power to which we must come if we would 
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find that peace so earnestly desired by the 
troubled soul. We hold the Scriptures to be 
only one of the instrumentalities by which the 
way is opened for the Truth to enter, and 
their chief use to inquirers is, that in them 
they find their own states and conditions faith- 
fully portrayed, and they are encouraged to 
seek help from the same Source which gaye 
assistance to the worthies, whose lives are 


therein recorded. 
The Apostle Paul, after enumerating those 


who had “obtained a good report through 
faith,” writes: ‘‘Seeing we also are com- 
passed about with so great a cloud of wit 
nesses, let us lay aside every weight, and the 
sin which doth so easily beset us, and let us 
run with patience the race that is set before us,” 

That greater care is needed among us in 
the use of Scripture texts and terms in our 
public testimonies, must be apparent to all 
who are in any degree familiar with them, 
In quoting from any author, we are in duty 
bound to do it fairly, that there may be no 
misunderstanding in relation to the meaning 
of the extract ; and the Scriptures ought not 
to be an exception. In the quotations that 
are made, we should give forth the sentiment” 
or truth that is apparently intended to be 
taught. Unless this watchfulness, on the 
part of those who address our assemblies, is 
maintained, we are in great danger of becom- 
ing preventers rather than promoters of the 
truths they contain. Our young people, 
whose attention is now awakened to the more 
careful reading and study of these records, 
will soon learn to distrust those expounders 
of Divine truth who are accustomed to mis: 


quote them. 
These mistakes, doubtless, are often the re 


sult of receiving things second-hand, and be 
tray a want of familiarity with the Scriptures 
that does not comport with the requirements 
of our Disciplina and the straightforwardness 
and honesty of our holy profession. 

In our fear of being led by “ the letter,” 
which we all know has no life of itself, let us 
not suffer ourselves to be so biased as to re 
fuse to seek for its true place in our affec 
tions ; and, when called upon to qualify any 
statement, made in public or in the home 
circle, by evidence drawn from Scripture, le 
a care be exercised that it be done in the 
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language of the text. We may make any | years, and bore his sufferings with so much patience 


Be ce : . | that he was an example to those who were older. 
application that the revealings of Truth in Having much to live for, it was, at first, hard for 


our own minds makes clear, after it has been | him to realize that his sickness was unto death ; 
‘ d but his mind gradually became accustomed to the 
fairly stated. idea, and he was enab!ed to attain a state of resig- 
There are what are termed “ gallery | nation to the Divine will. Being of a mild and 


” : . cheerful disposition, he was much beloved by a 
phrases, some of which are only ae large circle of relatives and friends, who loved to 


utterances of what, were they given forth as | sit by him and feel the sweetness of his meek and 
they stand in the sublime orientalism of He- | 4"'* epirit. 
brew poetry, would lift the souls that they 
reach to a much loftier plane of religious 
emotion. Take, for instance, that acknowl-| At the opening of the regular Surgical Lec- 
edgement to the steadfastness of the Divine | ture, in the amphitheatre of the Pennsylvania 
guidance recorded in the twenty-third Psalm, Hospital, September 16th, 1874, Dr. Morton, 
“Yea, though I walk through the valley of | one’of the attending surgeons, addressed the 
the shadow of death I will fear no evil : for | Medical Class as follows : 
Thou art with me; Thy rod and Thy staff} It is my painful duty, gentlemen, to an- 
they comfort me.” This revelation that death | Bounce to you the death of Isaac T. Hopper, 
is at most “only a shadow,” through “ the of this city, in the twentieth year of his age. 
» ; He was a member of the medical class of the 
valley” of which the rod and staff of Heav- University of Pennsylvania, and of this Hos- 
enly guidance conducts into the light beyond, | pital, and my much beloved pupil. _ 
is what the soul longs most of all to know. Many, if not most of you, knew Mr. Hop- 
The valley of a shadow is unsubstantial, | Pe" #24 will ever remember his bright, happy, 


- a . a handsome countenance, and manly figure; 
and quickly oe that which it leads to, while those of you who were fortunate in 
must be enduring. 


a knowing him intimately, can never forget his 
Clear and explicit as are the words of the} pre-eminently unselfish, pure and truthful 





ISAAC T. HOPPER. 


Psalmist, through sheer carelessness on the character. 


ae Mr. Hopper received his carly education 
soe mae tage saiaaiiae rt rel in this city. When quite young he was 
- = ap le valley 18! placed in a highly respectable mercantile 
not “a shadow,” but death itself; for they | house, where by his industry, integrity and 
say, though I walk through the valley and | amiable conduct, he won the confidence and 
shadow, which latter becomes an unmeaning | 'spect of his employers; but not until he 
appendage, and death is.made that dark and commenced the study of medicine did he find 
as ; that pursuit which seemed exactly suited to 

cheerless condition from which every human | his tastes. 
feeling shrinks, so appalled, that not even| He was an excellent student, always punc- 
the promise that follows is able, entirely, to| tual in his attendance upon lectures. He 
dissipate its gloom. rapidly improved his opportunities, and at 


Those who thus misquote, should see that the close of his first year had a remarkable 


Beat : knowledge of Anatomy, while in several other 
they impair not the value of the testimony they | branches of medical science he was unusually 


give forth, for, if careless in those things which | proficient. 
may be seen and read by all, how are their| He looked forward to the coming winter 
hearers to be assured that the messages they with its increased duties and responsibilities 


: R aes with great pleasure, and a bright future 
claim to receive through spiritual channels, iceinial to be-openten before hes * 


and by direct communion with the Divine The death of a much-loved and honored 
Spirit, are trustworthy declarations of revealed | nfother—which occurred a few weeks ago—to 
truth? ‘A word to the wise is sufficient.” | Whom he was most tenderly cevoted, oe a 

“ distressing illness of some months, made a 
deep impression upon Mr. Hopper’s sensitive 
disposition. Although enjoying apparently 
MORGAN.—Near Willow Grove, Pa., on the 13th robust health, he suffered during the summer, 


of Ninth month, 1874, of consumption, Charles E. : i 
son of Benjamin and Ann C. Morgan, in the 20th while at York Harker, Maine, frou several 


year of his age; a member of Horsham Monthly sabes attacks of hemorrhage from the ere 
Meeting. a short visit to Atlantic City was beneficial, 
Tois dear youth was an invalid for nearly three ! and on his return he seemed quite well. It 


“e 
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was not until Saturday, the 5th of September, 
that he complained of being indisposed. Dur- 
ing the following week well-marked symptoms 
of a desperate typhoid appeared, and his ever 
bright, clear brain was soon found to be over- 
taxed; delirium supervened, and his spirit 
calmly passed away at an early hour yester- 
day morning. 

Mr. Hopper’s unusual! intelligence, modest 
deportment and gentle character rendered 
him very companionable, not only to those 
of his own age, but to those of more mature 
years. 

One of the most beautiful traits in the char- 
acter of this excellent young man, was his 
devoted attachment to and tenderness towards 
little children, to whom he rendered himself 
very attractive, and in whose company he 
was perfectly happy. 

I cannot close, gentlemen, without referring 
to the great loss | have personally sustained 
in Mr. Hopper’s death. During the last 
eighteen months we were together almost 
daily, in which time I learned to love him. 
As a devoted pupil, an excellent assistant, 
a generous, loving friend, his place cannot 
be supplied; but we can look back upon his 
brief, unblemished career, cherish his memory, 
and emulate his example. 


———-~<08e-—_— 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 
IN MUNICH. 
No. 23. 
(Continued from page 605.) 


Our visit to the old Royal Palace of Ba- 
varia seems worthy of mention. It is a fa- 
mous building, and was completed by Duke 
Maximilian I, in 1616. It is said that when 
the conqueror Gustavus Adolphus entered 
Munich, he so much admired this palace that 
he expressed the unreasonable wish that he 
could have it taken to Stockholm—a _ pro- 
digious wish certainly—since the building is 
550 feet long and 280 deep, enclosing four 
spacious courts. Four bronze lions guard 
the two Doric entrances, and over these are 
allegoric figures of Valor, Temperance, Wis- 
dom and Justice, and the arms of Bavaria 
and Lorraine. The first consort of Duke 
Maximilian was a Princess of Lorraine. In 
a niche between the portals is a bronze statue 
of the Madonna, the special patron of Bava- 
ria. We did not tarry long in the vaulted 
passage to examine the great stone weighing 
364 pounds, which, we are told, one of the 
early dukes lifted and threw a great distance; 
nor at the three great spikes, one twelve, one 
nine and a half, and one eight anda half feet 
high, which are supposed to mark the mighty 
jumps of athletic princes of Bavaria in the 
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mythic ages. The apartments of the “ alt, 
Residenz,” as it is called, are magnificent} 
fitted up in the style of the 17th century, 
and are rendered venerable by portraits of 
the princes, dukes and emperors of by-gong 
days, and their consorts. We were not shown 
the treasury where the royal jewels are kept; 
nor the antiquarium, said to be a very fing 
collection of Egyptian, Greek, Roman and 
German relics, nor the rich chapel with roof 
of gold and blue, walls of Florentine mosaic, 
floor of amethyst, jasper and marble, and al- 
tars of solid silver; but we were allowed to 
linger a few minutes in the Kaiser-zimmer, 
or apartments of Charles VII, which give 
an idea of the excessive luxury in which 
these dukes of past times lived. They con 
sist of a reception saloon, dining. saloon, 
throne-room, bed-room, cabinet of mirrors and 
cabinet of miniatures. The excessive rich 
ness of the hangings, gorgeoue gilding, and 
works of art of every kind, are less amazing 
than the wonderful bed of state and its can- 
opy, all covered heavily with gold embroidery, 
We are told that the work cost 800,000 flor. 
ins, and that forty persons were fifteen years 
steadily employed in accomplishing it; and 
really they might have been better employed 
one would think. The great, broad, lofty 
couch looks much too grand for use; and so 
Napoleon Bonaparte thought, it seems, for | 
when he occupied these splendid apartments | 
he had his camp-bed set up alongside of the/ 
royal couch. A hall of mirrors next ad 
joining the bed-chamber gives one the idea 
of standing in the centre of endless galleries 
of palace splendors, and it is rather confus 
ing to find one’s own familiar visage repeated 
endlessly in all directions. We pass onward 
to the last room of the series, which is all over 
decorated with miniature porcelain paintings 
of great delicacy and beauty. Among these 
our attention is directed to St. Jerome, by 
Albert Durer. The Saint is seated in study, 
or contemplation, at a table, and the sweetness, 
majesty and serenity of his face are admirs 
bly expressed. Here we would gladly lin 
ger, but the guide kindly informs us that the 
company have gone on, and that we must do, 
as others do, and hurry through these halls 
back to that from whence we came. 


Now we are to be shown some portions of 
the new palace, built by King Louis I. It 
is of greenish sandatone, with a facade said” 
to be modelled after that of the Pitti Palace at” 
Florence, though with variations. It was) 
ten years in building (from 1832 to 1842),) 
and is accounted one of the most magnificent} 
works of the present day. Through vaulted 
spaces and up a grand staircase the solemm 
and courteous guide escorts us, and we are 
ushered into the Odyssus-Salle, six rooms dé 
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yoted to encaustic paintings, illustrating the 
Odyssey of Homer. The pe pictures give 
the whole poem or series of poems with great 
minuteness, and it would be delightful and 
most instractive to take our own Bryant’s 
beautiful translation of the Greek heroic 
legend and read it afresh in the presence 
of these masterly interpretations of the poem 
by Schwanthaler. 

But onward we must go now, up a splendid 
marble stairway, and are shown a great ball- 
room, 130 feet long and 40 wide. There isa 
gallery above, whence spectators may observe 
the revels of royalty, and there are most lux- 
urious seats on which, in the intervals of the 
dance, rest may be found, and the walls are 
most artistically decorated with figures of 
dancers in relief by Schwanthaler. When a 
blaze of light illuminates the shining saloon, 
and merry music resounds from the gallery, 
and courtly dancers whirl over the polished 
tessellated floor, it must be a scene of magic 
brilliancy ; but now it is only a long and 
stately saloon, from which we are taken into 
the Galleries of Beauty. Here are thirty- 
seven portraits, beautifully painted, of the 
handsomest women of every social position, 
who heve lived or still live in Munich. They 
are all likenesses, and are the work of Joseph 
Stieler, court painter to King Louis I, and it 
is said by connoisseurs on such matters that 
thirty-six such beautiful women were never 
before thus assembled for review. Here is the 
patrician countess and the gentle daughter 
of the bourgeois—the throned queen and the 
actress of the court theatre—and I fancied 
that on every face was a trace of sorrow. I 
thought of the “Dream of Fair Women,” 
which the stately laureat of England tells so 
musically, and how 

“Tn every land 
He saw, whatever light illumineth, 


Beauty and anguish walking hand in hand 
The downward slope of death.” 


We cared not to linger in the hall of ban- 
quets or of battles, where fourteen great battle 
scenes, by leading artists, commemorate the 
military achievements of the Bavarians in 
the Napoleonic wars, and we are led to the 
three saloons dedicated to the three great 
epochs in the medieval history of Germany. 

e first pictures out the story of Charlemagne 
from the time when he is anointed king of 
the Franks in his boyhood to the reception of 
the imperial crown of the Roman Empire 
from'Pope Leo III. Then we are shown the six 
great scenes in the life of Frederic Barbarossa, 
from his election to the empire to his death. 
But to me the Saloon of Rudolph of Hapsburg 
wasthe most interesting. The first’painting rep- 
resents the young Count Rudolph giving his 
horse to a priest, that he may cross a stream 
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to administer the Holy Sacrament to a 
dying person. In the second, he receives the 
imperial insignia, and hears the announce- 
ment that he is elected Emperor. In the 
third, he defeats Ottocar of Bohemia, and in 
the fourth he is grandly represented on the 
imperial throne, dispensing justice to robber 
knights and sheltering innocence. 

And now we are shown the Throne-room, 
which is considered the very perfection of 
beauty and richness. It is 115 feet long and 
77 broad, and it has side galleries supported 
by ten Corinthian columns of beautiful mar- 
ble, with gilt capitals and pediments. Be 
tween these columns are placed twelve colos- 
sal figures, in richly-gilded bronze, of the 
ancestors of the Princes of Bavaria. It is 
said that each of these statues weighs thirty 
hundred-weight, and that 500 ducats (250 
pounds) have been used for the gilding of 
each. They are very beautifully wrought, 
majestic and expressive, and are the fruit of 
the genius of Schwanthaler. The throne is 
on a raised platform, richly carpeted, and is 
a simple arm-chair, covered with heavy gilt 
tapestry. It is certainly the noblest royal 
apartment I ever saw. 

And now, though we are weary with our 
long journey from hall to hall, we must see 
the suite of rooms in the new palace, of which 
the magnificent frescoes, by Schnorr, picture 
forth the great German epic poem, the “ Nie- 
belungen lied.” 

It seems that in the fabulous long ago, 
there lived at Worms on the Rhine, a beau- 
tiful princess, named Criemhilda. Siegfried, 
a young prince from the Netherlands, re- 
nowned for his heroic deeds, hearing of her 
beauty and her virtue, comes to Worms to 
woo her, and wins her heart and hand by 
noble and knightly deeds. On the other 
side of the sea (wherever that may be) liveda 
famous princess, named Brunhilda, renowned 
for strength and warlike skill. Those who 
sought her hand must first contend with her, 
and she was pledged to wed the one who 
should overcome her, but he who was over- 
thrown was slain. Many princes and valiant 
knights had fallen in the vain struggle for 
the hand of the fierce Brunhilda, when Gun- 
ther, the brother of Criemhilda, resolves to 
attempt the perilous contest, and, assisted by 
Siegfried, he overcomes her. According to 
agreement, Brunhilda weds Gunther, but later 
discovers, to her great wrath, that Siegfried 
had assisted in the conquest of her hand. 
Then she persuades her husband to invite 
Siegfried and Criemhilda to Worms, when 
Siegfried is murdered by her behest, and 
Criemhilda remains to mourn over him. Thir- 
teen years she lingers at Worms, when her 
hand is demanded in marriage by King Etzel 


a 
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(Attila). For the sake of vengeance, she be- 
comes the wife of Etzel, and after a time per- 
suades her lord to invite Gunther and Brun- 
hilda, and the traitor Hagan, who had mur- 
dered Siegfried, to their court. Then is 
Hagan slain, and Criemhilda herself kills 
Brunhilda, and is herself slain by Hildebrand. 
This is the outline of the strange poem of the 
dark ages, and it has been thought worthy to 
be impressed onthe minds of the people by 
these beautiful mural pictures. Five cham- 
bers are occupied by the representation, and 
the last is called the Hall of Lamentations, 
where the survivors mourn over the dead and 
relate the sad tale to the Bishop of Passan. 
The whole work is wonderfully perfect and 
expressive, and tempts the observer to return 
and linger longer among the mythic heroes of 
the barbaric times. 

The frescoes of the arcades of the garden 
of the palace court are also a picture history 
of heroic deeds done in the fatherland, and 
one feels oppressed, almost, with a sense of 
the endless profusion of the work. These 
frescoes are the work of the artists of Louis, 
and the events commemorated by them com- 
mence with Otho the Great relieving the Ger- 
man army in the pass of Chiusa, and then 
the investment of Otho of Wittelsbach with 
the dukedom of Bavaria, 1180; and they 
end with King Maximilian I granting a con- 
stitution to his people, in the present century. 

Fine landscape frescoes, painted by Rott- 
mann, giving views of Tyrol, Italy and Sicily, 
adorn the spaces between the doors of the 
shops in the arcade, and on the north side are 
thirty-nine pictures illustrating the Greek 
war of emancipation. 

So the people of Munich as well as their 
visitors are continually feasted with choice 
works of art, in public halls, in churches, and 
even in their passage-ways ; and these are as 
free to them as the air they breathe and as 
the bright water of their Isar. 

A few days’ energetic sight-seeing in this 
city is absolutely overwhelming. The eye 
aches, and the mind fairly aches with the ef:- 
fort to do justice to such a storehouse of the 
beautiful in art, and of memorials of the days 
of old. The four kings of Bavaria have di- 
rected all possible energy in building up, 
beautifying and richly storing with art treas- 
ures their capital city. 

Maximilian I founded new suburbs to Mu- 
nich, and built many splendid and useful ed- 
ifices. He owed his regal title to the victo- 
ries of Napoleon I. In 1800 Munich was 
occupied by the French, in consequence of 
the celebrated battle of Hohenlinden, and in 
1805 the Elector Maximilian was obliged to 
flee before the Austrians to Wurzburg, but 
was re-instated by Napoleon, and at the 
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treaty of Presburg was invested with 
kingly title of Maximilian I, King of Bayg. 
ria Both he and his successors have beg 
munificent patrons of science and art. 

Louis I, the second king of Bavaria, wy 
a great lover of art, and the beautiful ang 
spacious Pinakotheks, Glyptothek and ney 
palace, as well as many other magnifica 
buildings, are memorials of his taste an 
munificence. One of the most conspicudy 
points in my memory of Munich will be tha 
of the Ruhmes-halle, or Hall of Fame, ang 
the colossal bronze statue of Bavaria. Toway ¥ 
the close of a fine, bright afternoon we tok g 
a carriage and rode out to the Theresig, 
meadow, on the eastern outskirts of the city, 
a beautifully level, yrassy plain, quite un, 
cumbered with trees. Here, on 17th of Ning 
month, 1810, was held a festival of the people 
in honor of Louis, who was then crown pri 
and his young bride, the Princess Theresnd 
Hildburghausen. The royal guests sat in app 
vilion on the meadow, and the people ente 
tained them with races, games, procession 
and music, and sang songs of the fatherlang 
At the close of the festivity there was a dig 
tribution of prizes, and so great was the grat 
ification of the king and prince that they ip 
stituted the regularly recurring October fee 
tival, which has been held every year sing 
in the Theresian meadow. The field is ab 
ready being prepared, and hundreds of rf 
ple are promenading the meadow which # 
extensive enough to give ample space for 
company of many thousands. We dri 
along an elevated terrace on the western bor 
der of the field, and halt in the presence 
an E shaped Ionic temple, in front of whie 
stands the grandest bronze I ever beheld 
The Bavaria, as it is called, is a colossal fig 
ure, with regular features and exact propot 
tions. Forty-eight steps lead from the meadow 
up to it, and then on a marble pedestal, thiry 
feet high, stands the great statue, measuring 
from its base to the top of the wreath heldia 
the uplifted hand, sixty-six feet. The alt 
tude is striking and noble, and the dra 
ample and graceful, confined at the wai 
a broad girdle. The left hand is raised 
high, upholding a laurel crown, while f 
right grasps a dagger, and by her side sig 
lion of proportions as gigantic as the Ba 
ria. The Hall of Fame, surrounding t 
statue on three sides, serves as a backgroun 
but, as it is only sixty feet high, and ¢ 
statue and pedestal are 96, the Bavaria tor 
ers far above the temple, and finds a p 
blue background in the evening sky; and 
beautiful forest which rises beyond thel 
serves to complete the grand picture. I 
building is 230 feet long, and the two wi 
each advance 105 feet. 
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On the interior wall of the a are 
ranged on consoles the white marble busts of 
seventy-five celebrated Bavarians, memora- 
ble for their genius and virtues, and for the 
services they have rendered to science and 
art, as well as for civic or religious eminence. 
It is pleasant to see that warriors do not pre- 
dominate in this august company, but that 
higher honor has here been shown to the 
beneficent victories of peace. There is ample 
space in this splendid pavilion of fame for 
many hundreds, perhaps thousands, of busts, 
as Bavaria shall desire to honor in this man- 
ner her illustrious citizens and benefactors. 
As we stand in the Hall of Fame, and look 
out from its cool shades cver the fair There- 
sian meadow, a party arrive who aspire to 
ascend to the head of the Bavaria and enjoy 
the wide view of the environs of Munich and 
the distant mountain land which we are told 
js to be seen from the top. A door of bronze 
at the rear of the pedestal is opened, and up 
go the climbers, nothing daunted by the dark- 
ness, and by the terrible heat which the 
mighty bronze has absorbed during a day of 
jntense sunshine. Sixty-six steps lead up 
through the pedestal to the figure, and then 
from the knee an iron staircase of sixty steps 
conducts to the head, in which two seats, cap- 
able of holding six persons, are placed. The 
astonishing and almost incredible story is 
told, that on the day on which the Bavaria 
was raised to its place twenty-nine men and 
two boys were in the head and that, amid the 
universal joy and astonishment of the multi- 
tude, they emerged from one of the long locks 
of the hair, and in turn descended a long 
ladder. On one of the locks is the following 
inscription, in German : “ This colossal statue, 
erected by Ludwig I, King of Bavaria, was 
designed and modeled by Ludwig von Schwan- 
thaler, and cast in bronze and executed be- 
tween the years 1844 and 1850, by Ferdinand 
Miller.” It is surely a most wonderful work, 
whether we consider the entire symmetry, 
beauty and grace of the figure, or its enor- 
mous size and weight, The expressive and 
finely-chiselled mouth is fifteen inches wide, 
and the eyes are eleven inches, and it is stated 
that seventy-eight tons of metal were used in 
the casting. The material is mostly the can- 
non captured from different nations, princi- 


ply the Turkish guns taken at the battle of 
a 


varino. 


As we drove into the city, across the mead- 
ow, the sunset light was just gilding the no- 
ble head of the statue, and giving to the 
evening heaven the gracious tinting peculiar 
to the high places, and I thought the scene 
one of the finest and most inspiring imagin- 
able. If it were possible or proper, I should 
wish to linger on the grassy plain till the har- 
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vest-moon and the infinite host of heaven had 
bedecked the blue concave, to note how glo- 
rious the Bavaria would be, with her towering 
head among the constellations, like a heathen 
goddess. 


S. R. 
Ninth month 27th, 1874. 


———-—_ + 2-0 
SLEEP. 
“So He giveth His beloved sleep.”—Psa, exxvii, 2. 


He sees when their footsteps falter, when their heart 


grows weak and faint, 


He marks when their strength is failing, and listens 


to each complaint ! 


He bids them rest for a season, for the pathway has 


grown too steep; 


And folded in fair green pastures, 


He giveth His loved ones sleep. 


Like weary and worn-out children, that sigh for the 


daylight’s close, 


He knows that they oft are longing for home and its 


sweet repose ; 


So He calls them in from their labors ere the shad- 


ows around them creep, 


And silently watching o’er them, 


He giveth His loved ones sleep. 


He giveth it, oh, so gently! as a mother will hush to 


rest 


The babe that she softly pillows so tenderly on her 


breast ; 


Forgotten are now the trials and sorrows that made 


them weep; 


For with many a soothing promise 


He giveth His loved ones sleep. 


He giveth it! friends the dearest, can never this 


boon bestow ; 


But He touches the drooping eyelids, and placid the 


features grow ; 


Their foes may gather about them, and storms may 


round them sweep, 


But, guarding them safe from danger, 


He giveth His loved ones sleep. 


All dread of the distant future, all fears that opprest 


to day, 


Like mists, that clear in the sunlight, have noise- 


lessly passed away ; 


Nor cali, nor clamor can rouse them from slumbers 


so pure and deep, 
For only His voice can reach them 
Who giveth His loved ones sleep. 


Weep not that their toils are over, weep not that 
their race is run; 

God grant we may rest as calmly when our work, 
like theirs, is done! 

Till then we would yield with gladness our treasures 
to Him to keep, 

And rejoice in the sweet assurance, 

He giveth His loved ones sleep. 
— Golden Hours. 





To speak and act truth with constancy and 
precision is nearly as difficult, and perhaps 
as meritorious, as to speak it under intim- 
idation or penalty ; and it is a strange thought 
how many men there are, as I trust, who 
would hold it at the cost of fortune or life, for 
one who could hold it at the cost of a little 
daily trouble.— Ruskin. 
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THE CATSKILLS AND THE SOURCES OF THE 
DELAWARE, 
(Concluded from page 607., 


* The next morning a pleasant walk of eight 
miles brings us to the flourishing village of 
Prattville. 

The lawns in front of the houses are gay 
with well-dressed persons engaged in the sports 
of the morning, and among which the inevit- 
able croquet game, everywhere so popular, 
takes precedence of all others. As we entered 
the village, our attention was arrested by a 
tablet in a fine park by the roadside, having 
this inscription : 

To the memory of 
SORREL, AGED 28, 
AND 
Bay, AGED 24. 

These were the favorites of over one thou- 
sand horses worn out in the service 
of Z. Pratt. 

Also, to the memory of the faithful dogs 
CARLO, AGED 12, 

AND 
MINGO, AGED 8, 





















Curiosity led us to learn something more of 
the history of Z. Pratt, and, in response to 
our inquiry, we are informed that he was 
very extensively engaged in the tanning busi- 
ness here many years ago, realized a large 
fortune ; was engaged afterwards in banking, 
and finally removed to the city of New York, 
where he died. This memorial of him is an 
evidence not only of his wealth and great 

ossessions, but also of his kindly remem- 
Sane of services rendered from his stables 
and his kennel. 

After a short rest at this village, we re- 
sume our walk, crossing, within the town, a 
very substantial bridge over the Schoharie 
creek, which is here a rapid and consider- 
able stream. Directly beyond the village 
the road leaves the valley of the creek and 
ascends a branch which comes from the west- 
ward, and our route follows this stream. 
Shortly after leaving Prattville, we come upon 
a waterfall, near the roadside, of about thirty 
feet perpendicular, the little stream, fresh 
from its mountain source, is suddenly precip- 
itated over the rocky cliff, after which it pur- 
gues a more quiet course along the roadside, 
and, refreshing the meadow below, joins the 
creek a short distance beyond. 

At noon, we arrived at the village of Mores- 
ville, Delaware county, New York, having, 
during the morning, crossed the line of Greene 
county. This village is situated on the New 
York and Oswego Midland R. R., which ter- 
minates at Kingston on the Hudson, and ex- 
tends some distance west of this. The com- 
pany have run short of funds and cannot 
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lage of Stamford, Delaware county, New York, 
on the werstern slope of the range of the 
Catskills, in a rich meadow of a cultivated 
farm, and directly in front of the farmer's 
mansion. 


stream meanders slowly at first through the 














teenage 7 a 
proceed with the work, but the finished pop, 
tions are being used, and this is one, ° 


In appearauce, this village resembles thogg 


we have heretofore passed, in the neat, white 
frame-dwellings looking as if freshly painted, 
and in the snugly-trimmed grass-plots in front 
of the houses, with abundant shade andg 
for rural sports, and also in the two or three 
tall, straight church-steeples, always white 
and neat, serving as landmarks for several 
miles around. 


We dine here, and at one P. M. continyg 


our walk. The road follows the stream 
which we turned this morning. Oa the op 
site side is the track of the railroad pursu 
the same narrow valley. This stream is the 
westerly branch of the Schoharie, and ity 
head waters interlock with those of the Del. 
aware. 





The road soon begins to ascend rather 


sharply, and the little stream dwindles more 
and more as we advance, until, at 3 P, 
we reach the divide, and are informed at the 
turnpike-gate, through which we just passed, 
that the spring in the meadow, on our right 
a short distance beyond, is ‘‘ the head of the 
Delaware.” We hasten on,and after a walk 
of a few minutes reach the spot. 


It is on our right, a few rods from the road, 


and we cannot resist the temptation of going 
to it and taking a drink from the fuuntaig 
head of the magnificent river which rolls pas} 
the city of Philadelphia. 





The spring is about a mile east of the vil 


Ranges of mountains are in close proximity, 
and the valley is elevated ground. The 


green meadows, but soon commences its rapid 
descent, gathering tributaries with every mile 
of its course. 

We arrived at Stamford at 34 P. M., and 
at the village of Hobart two hours later, both 
pleasant villages on the direct road to Delhi, 
the county town of Delaware county, and 
our next objective point in the lower country, 

We take supper at Hobart, and, in the 
evening, charter a conveyance to Delhi, a 
we prefer to pass the Sabbath there. The 
distance is sixteen miles, and a drive of two 
hours brings us to the village. 

The road, as well as we can observe iti 
the darkness of the ride, is smooth and good, 
passes generally along the river bank, but 
occasionally climbs up the side of the mou 
tain, and we are enveloped in the darknessof 
woods and shade, and reminded that we have 
not yet passed beyond the mountain range. 





rve it im 
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kness of 
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ranges. 


We awaken the next morning in Delhi, the 
first important town reached on the upper 
Delaware. 

It is a quiet country town of about 2,000 
inhabitants, containing a very fine court- 
house, several churches, two or three banks, 
and a number of handsome private residences. 
The sidewalks are paved with slabs of the 

y sandstone, which give the streets a sub- 
stantial and finished appearance. This sand- 
stone is similar to that obtained from the 
quarries along the Hudson, and shipped 
thence to the cities on the seaboard. It is 
found here in quarries close at hand, and is 
jn general use for paving in all the country 
villages. 

The country ahout Delhi is mountainous, 
a low range called the Tiny Hills, skirt the 
Delaware from Hobart down. These moun- 
tains extend in groups, and not continuous 
chains, along the river down to the Pennsy]- 
yania line, and finally merge into those of the 
coal formation in the northeastern part of the 
State. 

This portion of the State of New York is 
very elevated land. The winters are long 
and severe, and the harvests consequently 
much later than in middle or southern Penn- 
sylvania, with less variety of crops. 

The corn crop is very light, but hay is ex- 
cellent, and the pastures of the valley, as 
well as the uplands, compare favorably with 
Gny other portion of the country. 

The product of the hay crop and the dairy 
constitutes the principal source of income to 
this community. Heretofore the lumber in- 
terests have been considerable, but of late 
years they have been given up and attention 
directed to the dairy, and such crops as can 
be raised with profit and success. 


Above Delhi, and along the road we trav- 
elled last night, are several very large farms, 
stocked with cows, and devoted to the dairy. 

Delhi is very quiet and orderly on the 
Sabbath day, and the citizens very generally 
attend their respective places of worship, and 
exhibit in this, as in several other respects, 
the steady character and habits of New Eng- 
land country towns, which all of these New 
York villages, in fact, strongly resemble. 

At 7 o’clock the next morning we leave 
Delhi for Deposit, taking the main road, 
which passes along the banks of the Del- 
aware. It is smooth and good, and takes us 
intoa pleasant country. A railroad is on 
the opposite side of the river, passing down 
from Delhi to Walton, where it connects with 
a road running northerly in the direction of 
Oswego, and southerly into New Jersey. The 
weather this morning is very fine, and gives 
our walk all the spirit and zest of a holiday 
recreation. The scenery along the route par- 
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takes of the varied character of cultivated 
lands and lofty hills, whose sides are clothed 
with vast areas of timber, and we appear to 
be entering more and more into the real lum- 
ber region of the upper Delaware. 

The stream has been gradually increasing 
in volume since we first struck its fountain 
near Stamford, and now begins to show a 
river-like appearance in its winding channel. 
At Delhi it is not much larger than the 
Wissahickon at its mouth, but its tributaries 
are now becoming larger, and the main stream 
swells with each added tributary, giving 
promise of the noble river to which it in- 
creases along the borders of Pennsylvania. 
The road follows closely its banks. ‘The val- 
ley of the river is here narrow, being confined 
between ranges of lofty hills. We pass the 
little village of Hamden on our way, and 
arrive at Walton at 1} P. M., after a morn- 
ing walk of 18 miles. om 

We dine here, and resume our walk. The 
railroad here leaves the river, and passes 
southeastward in the direction of Hancock, 
a village located on another branch of the 
Delaware. After leaving Walton, the road 
we take follows the river as before. Occasion- 
ally, we have to leave the banks of the stream 
to pass over the summit of ridges which lie 
across our pathway. 

Shortly after leaving Walton, we diverge 
from the valley of the river, and for two hours 
lose sight of it, passing over some very rough 
and broken ground. At length we come out 
upon a small stream, the channel and banks 
of which are lined with logs, awaiting a 
freshet to be floated down to the river. Fol- 
lowing this stream, we soon come out upon 
the Delaware again, after a detour of six 
miles, and find a somewhat open country, 
with a good road along the bank. 


To-day, the villages on the route have been 
few and far distant—an evidence of the 
sparseness of the population in this region ; 
we have to continue our walk somewhat later 
in the evening, until we can find accommoda- 
tion for the night. The evening atmosphere 
is cool and bracing, and we continue our walk 
without fatigue, although we shall have ac. 
complished 334 miles when we reach our 
stopping place, in the very heart of the lum- 
ber district. 

At the hour of 73, as the evening shadows 
fall upon the valley and gradually reach the 
hill-top, we arrive at Cannonville, as quiet 
and secluded a village as can well be found 
anywhere. We leave Cannonville next morn- 
ing, and continue our walk on the direct road 
to Deposit, through a very wild and un- 
frequented country. Weseem to be far away 
from civilization, for no telegraph-poles line 
the roadside, and no sound of locomotives 
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break upon the stillness of the morning. It 
is the quietness of a forest. 

After a few hours’ walk, we come out into 
& more open country, aud directly we hear 
the sound of many moving trains. We are 
approaching the track of the Erie Railroad. 
A few miles bring us to the town of Deposit, 
a station on the New York and Erie Rail- 
road, and the pedestrian portion of our trip is 
at an end. 

The town of Deposit has been built up 
mainly by the traffic of the railroad, and is a 
point from which large shipments of lumber 
are made. 

From here we go up the railroad to Sus- 
quehanna station, with the intention of con- 
connecting there with the train for Carbon- 
dale, but failure to make the connection com- 
pelled us to remain there until the next 
morning, and we occupy the few hours of 
daylight left in a walk through the town of 
Susquehanna, viewing the extensive work- 
shops of the company at this point, and the 
beautiful station-house, which is a model 
building of its kind, erected regardless of ex- 
pense. The town has a flourishing appear- 
ance notwithstanding the crippled condition 
of the railroad company, and the recent 
troubles, which arose here between the com- 
pany and its operatives, causing considerable 
embarrassment to both. 

In the morning we leave for Carbondale, 
in a train of the Delaware and Hudson Coal 
Company, who operate the line as far south 
as Green Ridge, and are there transferred to 
the Lehigh and Susquehanna Railroad Com- 
pany, by whom we are conveyed, via Scran- 
ton and Wilkesbarre and the valley of Wy- 
oming, through a beautiful and romantic 
country, winding up the mountain from the 
valley of the Susquehanna, pass the water- 
shed, and descend into the deep gorge of the 
Lehigh, and pass along the wild and rapid 
river to Mauch Chunk, arriving late in the 
afternoon. 

We leave Mauch Chunk the next day, and 
after a pleasant ride of a few hours, again 
reach Philadelphia and our homes. 


Philadelphia, Ninth month, 1874. PT. a 


NOTICES. 


FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM. 

A meeting was held on the 12th of Eleventh 
month, the attendance (for the first meeting) was 
much more encouraging than in previous years. 
There was a lively discussion of plans for the im- 
provement of the organization, and there being 
much interest manifested, a committee was ap- 
pointed to digest the changes proposed and report 
to a meeting to be held on Fifth-day evening, the 
3d of Twelfth month, at 8 o’clock, in the Library 
Room at Race Street, to which all wko incline to 
participate actively in the proceedings of the Ly- 


ceum are particularly invited, whether they hy, 
members or affiliated with Friends. 

Wa. B. Wess, President. 

Anna B. CaRRALL, Secretary, 


The Eleventh Annual Meeting of the Stockholders 
of Swarthmore College will be held at Race Street 
Meeting-house, Philadelphia, on Third-day, the Ig 
of Twelfth month, 1874, at 3 o’clock, P. M, 

Isaac H, CLoruisr, Clerk, 
eeeeeeeEeEeEeEeEeaeaeEeEeEeEeEeEeeerervV'eerTiF—rOC3;3QESEV==_ 


ITEMS. 


Tue Franklin Institute Exhibition closed on th 
12th inst. The total number of tickets taken at the 
door during its progress amounted to over 276,000, ip 
addition to which, there were nearly 3,000 member. 
ship, exibitors’ and employés’ free tickets issued, 
The receipts aggregated over $90,000. 


Tue American Public Health Association, which 
met in this city last week, discussed many impon 
tant subjects during its sessions. A paper presented by 
Dr. Ezra M. Hunt, of New Jersey, entitled “ Building 
Ground in Relation to Health and Disense,” elicited 
much discussion. The paper dealt principally with 
the imperfect systems of drainage which existed jp 
most cities, which resulted in saturating the gojj 
with sewage. This was followed by remarks calling 
attention to the great danger to health which vigi. 
tors at the leading watering places were subjected 
to from this cause. It was also shown that gases 
and poisons might be buried in the soil for an in 
definite time and retain all their virulence. The 
locality of the plague pits of London, though the 
pits have been covered for more than 2C0 years, wag 
a nest. f epidemics. 

Among the papers of equal importance and in. 
terest were the following: j 

“Infant Mortality in Cities,” by Dr. Henry Hartse 
horne, of Philadelphia; ‘The Influence of Hered. 
itary Defects upon the Health of the People,” by 
Dr. Black, of Ohio; ‘‘ The Health of Tenement Popa 
lations, and the Sanitary Requirements of their 
Dwellings,” by Dr. Edward H. Janes, of New York; 
‘The Gathering, Packing, Transportation and Sale 
of Fresh Vegetables and Fruits,” by Dr. S. C. Busey, 
of Washington ; ‘‘ The Reciprocal Relations of the 
Public Health Service and the Highest Educational 
Qualifications of the Medical Profession,” by 
Stephen Smith, M. D., of New York; and a paper 
by Dr. A. N. Bell, of Brooklyn, on certain perils of 
the school-room which demand the attention of 
educational and sanitary authorities. Light, air 
and temperature in sufficient quantity and purity 
were requisites which school-houses, as at present 
constructed, did not possess. These, with many 
others, brought the subject of health before the 
public in its full force and importance. 


CaPiTaL punishment has been totally abolished 
in Switzerland. The new penal code of that repub- 
lic may be briefly summarized: Homicide, com 
mitted voluntarily, is to be qualified as aurder, and 
punished with from 10 to 20 years of solitary con 
finement. Premeditated murder is to be classified 
assassination, punishable with solitary confinement 
for life. Murder by poisoning also with the sam# 
punishment, whether death is occasioned at ontt 
or by a slow poison. If death does not result from 
the administration of poison, the punishment is 
be from 10 to 20 years’ solitary confinement. Fog} 
infanticide, the punishment is solitary confinem 
for not less than three nor more than five yrars= 
Exchange Paper. 
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SCHOOL FULL! | 


FRIENDS’ 
EDUCATIONAL. | 


INTELLIGENCER. 


CHESTER ACADEMY, 
CHESTER, PA. 


The Fourteeuth year of this school for both sexes, 


SwITHiN 0. SHORTLIDGE’S BOYS’ BOARDING will open on August 3lst. The whole expense is 


SCHOOL AT KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 
Having 85 boarders is full for 1874. New Circulars 
for 1875 sent to any address. 


MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE, 


Combining suitable physicai industries, with a full, 
or partial College Course of instruction. For par- | 
ticulars send for Catalogues, 


A. WRIGHT, Pres. 
Springboro, Warren Co., O 





| 


yth mo. 11, 1874 


SS 


HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 
A Boarding School for both sexes, controlled | 
by the Society of Friends, receives pupils at any time. 
Winter term ($90.00,) begins 1st-mo. 4th, 1875. 
Address, 


S. C. COLLINS, Principal, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


FRIENDS’ SEMINARY 
EASTON, WASHINGTON COUNTY, N.Y. | 


| 
A Boarding and Day School, for both sexes. A. W. | 


Macy, Principai. Winter term, $50, begins 11th mo. | 
1. For circulars, &., address, | 


JOB H. WILBUR, Trustee. 


_ sailplanes 
MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, 
BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 

Blanks, $4.00, Filled up, $8.00. | 

Invitations neatly prepared. 
No. 701 ARCH STREET. 
lyeow. T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, 

















RIENDS’ SEEKING AN EDUCATION FOR 
their Daughters at cheaper rates than that 
afforded by our high priced schools, can be accom- 
modated at Eaton Institute, Kennett Square, Chester, | 
Qo., Pa. Inquire for circular of 
EVAN T. SWAYNE, er 
SALLIE W. SWAYNE. } Principals. 











EDGEWOOD FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


With Maggie B. Longshore as Principal, a thoronghly 
ctical and experienced teacher, is now open. 
olars from a distance, desiring thorough in- 

struction in higher English branches, can here be ac- 

eommodated with board in Friends’ families, where 
every care of pleasant homes will be afforded them. 

Barclay Knight, Blakey Bunting, Mark P. Rich, 

Joseph Flowers, Hannah R. Flowers, Elizabeth F. 

Palmer, Edgewood, Pa. Letetia S. Cadwallader, 

Yardleyville, Pa. 


| 
| 
{ 
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$210 per year. For Circulars, addess 


GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 


New Type—Skilled Workmen 


eens over — Years. oy 
CT | BILL HEADINGS, > 


CIRCULARS, 
INVOICES, 












TAVITAY © LdWOdd 


ra 
Corner of Library Street. 





LYDIA A. MURPHY. 
PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINERY, 
No. 537 FRANKLIN ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
Formerly 716 Spring Garden St. 


$20 SAVED! 


To meet the urgent demand of the times the 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. have deter- 
mined to REDUCE PRICES, and will hereafter se. 
their $65 Machine for $45, and other styles in propor- 
tion. THE FLORENCE is the onty Sewing Machine 
that feeds the work backward and forward, or to 
right and left, as the purchaser may prefer. It has 
been greatly IMPROVED AND SIMPLIFIED, and is far bet- 
ter than any other machine in the market. IT IS 
NOW THE CHEAPEST. Agents Wanted: 
Principal office, 1123 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


MONEY easily made by selling TEAS at 
MPORTERS’ PRICES, or getting up 
clubs in towns and country for the oldest Tea Com- 
pany in America. Greatest Inducements. Send 
for circular. CANTON TEA CO., 

148 Chambers St., N. Y 








ADIES AT HOME AND MEN WHO HAVE 
other business, wanted as agents for HEARTH 
AND HOME. Novel plans, pleasant work, GOOD 
PAY. Send three-cent stamp. 
THE GRAPHIC CO., 39-41 Park Place, N. Y. 
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GOFF’S BRAID 


IS THE 


BEST MADE. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
No. 1125 Suearr Auey, 

(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAML. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOt 
No. 256 N. Twentieth St. No, 1115 Citron St. 


MUTUAL FIRE INS. CO., 


Of Philadelphia. 
No. 701 ARCH STREET. 


CALEB CLOTHIER, President. 
ALAN WOOD, Vice President. 

THOMAS MATHER, Treas, 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


FURNITURE and BEDDING 


WE OFFER OUR FINE FURNITURE AT 


REDUCED PRICES, 


And have added a line of 
LOW-PRICED GOODS. 
WALTON & SCOTT, 
262 South Second St.. Phileda. 
ISAIAH PRICE, DENTIST, 


1720 Green Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


ISAAC G. TYSON, 


PHOTOCRAPHER, 
240 N. Eighth Street. 


Photographing in all its branches, Special atten- 
tion given to copying old pictares. 


I. F. HOPKINS, 
REMOVED TO NEW STORE, 227 N. TENTH ST. 
Manufacturer and dealer in fine 
WALNUT FURNITURE, MATTRASSES, &c., &c., 


would respectfully invite the attention of Friends t 
@ new and well selected stock. 
PRICES LOW. 


FURNITURE. 
Established twenty-five years by 
Ss. B. REGHSTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnu 
and Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hairand Husk Mat. 
tresses. 

No. 526 CattowniLL Srregt, Paria. 











Furniture Warerooms, !8 North Ninth Street, 


WM. HEACOCK, | = 


Manufacturer and Dealer in | 


Hardwood Furniturg 


WOVEN WIRE SPRING, 


Hair and Husk Mattresses 
ON HAND. 


ga@s"Repairing, Varnishing and Upholeteriag 
promptly attended to. 

sae Furniture carefully Packed, Removed aj TD 
Stored. 








Joun H. Roperrs. Revusen M, Romug 


J.H. ROBERTS & BRO. 


PRODUCE 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS! J) 


And Dealers in 
Foreign and Domestic Fruits, 


248 NORTH DELAWARE AVENU 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Consignments solicited. Shipping opders prompuly filled, 


REFER TO 
?, #, ROBERTS, Alexandria, Va. WM. PARRY, Cinnemines, 
THORNTON CONROW & CO., Philada. 


CHICHESTER PATENT 
DOLL’S CRADLES ' 


Every little girl should have one. Name “Chiche 
ter’ on every cradle. Brautirut, Cueap and Dp 
aBLB. Chichester Toy Cuairs to match. This€ 
cannot be equalled for a present to a little girl 


BIRTHDAY OR HOLIDAY GIFT. I 


Is will hold a doll 20inches long. For sale by 
toy and furniture dealers. If your dealer does 
have them, ask him to send for catalogue, and 
none but the ‘‘ Chichester.” ' 

CHICHESTER PATENT 


SWING CRADLES. 


Mothers, you should have a Chichester Swing 0 
Mothers who try them will have no other. 
Mothers, save your time by using a Chichester. 
Mothers, buy no other till you see a Chichester. 
THE CRADLE AMONG CRADLES. 

No rockers tu wear out carpet. 
No rockers to tumble over. 
No rockers for child to fall upon. 
No squeaking treadle to get out of order. 
No cradle equal to Chichester Swing Cradle. 

Dealers, send for catalogue, to 

GEORGE T. COMINS, 


154 North Street, Boston, ani 
393 Pearl Street, New York. 
LIGHT EXPENSES! LOW PRICES! 
D. L. STACKHOUSE, 


DEALER IN 


CHINA, GLASS ANG QUEENS WARE 


No, 645 N. Eighth &t., above Wallace, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


4aa@-Especial Attention given to Decorating China 
Engraving Glassware. 
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